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Mrs Murphy 







, said Mr Murphy. ‘And Liam and James with 
er keep up and we’d have to help him over the 


is tired home from work but a 
is his father. 

‘He needs other lads to play with’, said Mr Murphy. 

when he was courting. That awful fellow with the red hair and pimples 
where he didn’t have freckles, always loud and interrupting their walks 
when her father would let her go out on a Sunday after the dishes, what 

That’s it and drinking often into the bargain though where he got it 

fences when he we 
Paddy? You must 

Mr Murphy settled the newspaper around his knees, Ah, those were 
the days’, as if they were, and never again, and watched in the fire the 
club-foot boy with the arse out of his britches leap the fence as though 

chookhouse that was their own special pet and hadn’t had such fun since 
Mrs Maguire got her leg caught in one of Mr Maguire’s traps and her 

fetch. 

Did she remember Paddy O’Brien, huh, and James so sweet with his 

say dance with Peggy or Maureen as they brought him and wouldn’t get a 
dance otherwise — and got every dance. And Liam Patrick, she could 
have married him, Carmel Patrick, Carmel Mary Patrick, if only he’d 






In Spite of Dungeon, Fire, and 
Sword: a Personal Account 



put 




Faith of our Fathers! Holy Faith! 
We will be true to thee till death. 


Faith of our fathers! Holy Faith! 
We will be true to thee till death. 


imagined myself chained in some dark prison dying for the faith, a vision 

and we must be ready to suffer, fight and if necessary die for the one. 
true faith’. 



The village of Carroll, 1 
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Peter Carroll 


INTERVIEW 



when The Christian Brothers was playing at the Riverside Studios. 


Can you say something about the reaction to the play in Australia? 

esting. There was of course the instance in Melbourne when Mr Santa 
maria went to town about it but unfortunately he hadn’t read the tes 
He drew exception to things that were written in a review of the play in 
which the adoration of the Virgin was wrongly referred to and this go 
him off on the wrong track. It proved a bonus for the play for it gave ' 


Your attitude to the play depends very much on your attitude to that 
system of education. If you think a child being beaten with a strap is a 
shocking and degrading thing then there's a lot in the play that will shock 
you. If on the other hand someone getting cuffed over the head is 

working-class community, and the brothers were very working-class 
people, then it’s funny. It's really just what your attitude is to that kind of 

You’ve gone through that education yourself haven't you? Do you find it 
■worthwhile celebrating? 

Yes I do. I was caned a good deal, but it was just what happened, it 
didn’t worry me unduly and I had.a great time imitating various teachers 
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and obviously storing up impressions which all came back and which 
stood me in good stead professionally. I don’t know that I’d want a child 
of mine to be caned but I felt that the men who taught me were essen 
tially good men who had my interests at heart and I admired them and 
liked them very much. I think that what stops them from being brutal is 
they really did have my interests at heart. They were working-class 


You talked about the joy of recognition on the part of the Australian 
audiences. How well do you think the play will carry to an audience 

I think that audience reaction in England has been very different from 
Australia precisely in that area. Audience response here has been much ■ 
more subdued and the play has therefore shifted into a darker vein, the 

element that I don’t feel communicates as strongly here. The other area 

(Cardinal Gilroy, Arthur Calwell) for which there is no real equivalent 
here. The Labour politicians are different in England. So what comes 
across here is the anxiousness and formality of a classroom technique but 
not all those subtle shades of vocal resonance that the Australian 
audience picked up immediately and which delighted them so much. 







formances. It always seemed I was breathing a sigh of relief by the time I 

that the chair is the boy. Suddenly when the chair is being painted it’s 
like you’re painting the boy and that takes you out of the naturalistic 

give you a primer, an undercoat and then a first coat to be going on 
with’. Well, I take the blue painting, blue because it’s the Virgin’s 
colour, to be the first coat to be going on with. I suppose any education 

litany enhances in a beautiful way. It’s a whole image of education 
presented in a surreal moment. I gave a couple of performances in 

helpful. He had himself gone through a crisis and had reached some kind 
of calm that he felt he was glad about, something that gave a possibility 

That's one of the things / 


ately see Oliver Plunkett's head and body carted all over the continent 
and England before being returned to Ireland and it’s ludicrous. In a 
funny way it’s also magnificent, a magnificent obsession I suppose. 



ANNA RUTHERFORD 


A Vision or a Waking Dream?: 
Ron Blair's The Christian 
Brothers 











corners of the chair (the boy’s ears), and wait tense and anxious for some 
movement when the upturned chair lies motionless on the floor. 

There can be no doubt that the success of the play was partly due to the 
joy of recognition on the part of the audience (both Protestant and 
Catholic). But it is far more than that. It is a tragic portrayal of a lonely 


question. The vision that led him to join the brothers has failed him. He 

the loneliness and oblivion that the future holds for him. 

There is a constant see-saw movement throughout the play between 
laughter and pity and fear. It opens with the boys reciting by heart 
Keats’s ‘Ode to a Nightingale’. Our laughter at the lesson suddenly turns 

have similar references where a topic which fits quite naturally into the 

It’s not surprising that the lesson in French on the verb to undress leads 
le schoolboy vulgarity which in turn rouses the brother’s wrath and 

equally inordinate devotion to the Virgin Mary. He produces what is 
described as ‘a tame cheesecake picture from Fix which he has confis- 

he warns the boys: P P g 





our Brother has an even better antidote — the Virgin Mary. ‘I personally 
think the best way to avoid temptation is to pray to the Blessed Virgin 

suit, he remarks, ‘But first, boys, I want you to understand that the 
misguided young woman who posed for this photo has the same physical 
characteristics as the Blessed Virgin Mary. There is nothing intrinsically 
wrong with her’ (p. 14). What the brother is touching on here is the 
whore-madonna dichotomy. 

I would suggest that in connection with this point he has conscripted 
truth so that light has become a destructive element. If I could elaborate 

truth would also be a quest for light, but with each conscription of ‘truth’ 

darkness and in isolation either becomes a perversion of the truth. To 
illustrate this point one could mention Mother Earth. She is all-inclusive 

one of her aspects who represents a particular group's concept of light 
and truth in the shape of sexual innocence and the immaculate concep¬ 
tion. Her dark side would be the opposite of the virgin, i.e. the whore, 
but this aspect is certainly not part of the image of the virgin figure, even 
though it is implicit to Mother Earth. The Virgin Mary may idealize a 

resources of revision and renewal. This, I would suggest, is what has 
happened with the Brother. It goes without saying that for him there is 
no place for sex outside of matrimony, and even then there is no sugges¬ 
tion that it might be enjoyed. Ask any Catholic brought up at that time 
the question ‘What is the prime purpose of matrimony?’ and you can be 
pretty certain that the answer will come back that ‘the prime purpose of 
matrimony is the pro creation of children'. I never ask an old boy’, says 
the Christian Brother, ‘if he's kept the faith. That’s none of my business. 



It should be remembered that the play is set during the time when 
most of the teachers in the religious schools had no university or state- 
recognized teaching certificates. ‘We didn’t worry about getting degrees 

became pathetic figures. Trained to do one thing only — teach — they 
were no longer able to do so because their lack of qualifications made 

practical implications that held the brother and thousands of others like 
him back. Inculcated into him was the belief that the fallen priest was 
the worst pariah of all with a terrible fate awaiting him. You know. boys. 

only be a desertion of the Church but also of his Bride in Christ, the 
Virgin Mary. This would haunt him for the rest of his life and make any 

realizing that he is no longer free to choose, that he must ‘wait for the 
grave’ for the answer to his questions, he symbolically once more dons his 
soutane, praying that he will ‘keep the faith with the same devotion and 
courage as did Bishop Plunkett in the face of English torture three 

one to Oliver Plunkett is also apt; the brother like him is a martyr to the 
cause. The play ends with him reciting the litany of the Virgin Mary with 
the class. As he does so, he takes a pot of paint and commences to paint 

way wish to imply that he has reached the state of re-affirmation and 
confidence that one finds in the concluding lines of Herbert’s poem, ‘The 




Judith Rodriguez 


FOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 


Snaps of the forties, hopefully taken by mothers 

the three of them, out by the back stairs with the pedigreed coc 
Young rips; Well, maybe not him, plenty there though, all day 
covering paper with music. Kept him out of mischief. 

Fine boys ... or this: a half-dozen sepia gum-trees, 

the door-open Chev, and picnic-rugs, Dad standing straight, 

sockless nine-year-old flirting a brooch, and the stolid 

small brother, mother-neat, in the hand-knitted jumpers of war 

(Taught drill after lunch, and never to ride on running-boards. 

These other forties, 

Who arT these failures 

Which end of a camera 
are the half-frank young 

What’s he scared of? What’s she hiding? 



It’s all there, like reading 
the pained style 


— They’re still in there, wary, fighting. 


TUTORIAL 



r 


Fictional Breakthrough and the 
Unveiling of 'unspeakable rites' 
in Patrick White's A Fringe of 
Leaves and Wilson Harris's 
Yurokon 


My intention in this paper is first to present and very briefly substantiate 
Wilson Harris’s interpretation of Heart of Darkness, then move on to 
Patrick White’s A Fringe of Leaves and Harris’s story Yorukon to show how 
these authors’ treatment of cannibalism suggests a clear progress on 
Conrad’s approach to primitive people. 

Harris sees Heart of Darkness as an important landmark in the history of 

an essential element in the modern novel. He thinks that a truly imagin¬ 
ative narrative must acknowledge the heterogeneous make-up of both 
individual and society. In his critical essays he often points to a connec¬ 
tion between imperialism in life and in art and insists on the need to 
break down homogeneous and cultural monoliths to be genuinely 
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savages’ (20). The darker side of Ellen,however, is associated with possi- 

‘there was nothing spiritual in Mrs Roxburgh’ (14). For all her earthli¬ 
nes s and repressed sensuality, one senses in her a yearning first satisfied 
by her immersion in St Hya’s pool and sustained by her dream of 
Tintagel which symbolizes the magic she needs to believe in. Ellen is not 
the equivalent of Marlow but of Kurtz and is therefore directly involved 
in the reality she discovers. That, unlike Kurtz, we should see her from 

becomes aware that her as yet undefined need and its fulfilment might 
take shape in the country. She writes in her diary: 




zation proves extremely vulnerable and is even shown to have a relative 
meaning: Ellen’s single-minded search for food in the bush, which from 
the safety of civilized life would seem purely instinctive, is called ‘the only 
rational behaviour’ (227). In fact one of the interesting aspects of the 

edges, full of ‘delicacy’ (288) and ‘a decent man at heart’ (268) whereas 
the respectable Garnet is at bottom definitely a miscreant. On the whole 
in Van Diemen’s Land evil is associated with the free citizens rather than 
the convicts. Ellen’s hard upbringing but also her moral uncertainty and 
lack of self-righteousness help her see how thin the barrier is between the 


established order while considering herself lucky to be ‘on the winning 
side’ (95). On the other side, that of the eclipsed as Harris would say, are 
not only the convicts but the aborigines who early in the novel are 
lumped together by Pilcher, the second mate of the Bristol Maid , as the 
only inhabitants of the dark interior: ‘only dirty blacks ... and a few poor 


beggars in stripes who’ve bolted from one hell to another’ (135). 

In White’s treatment of the aborigines we get a juxtaposition of the 
sterotyped view which dismisses them as ‘loathsome savages’ and ‘dirty 
blacks’ and, on the other hand, an unprejudiced apprehension of the 

readers but subtly conveys the commonness of basic human reactions 
such as fear or vanity when, for example, Ellen is being adorned for 
display by an old aboriginal woman and thinks: ‘it might have been old 
Mrs Roxburgh adding or substracting some jewel or feather in prepara- 

has been made in anthropology since Conrad wrote; White’s presen¬ 
tation of native people is more perceptive than Conrad’s for whom the 
Africans necessarily remained a complete enigma. By comparison with 
the aborigines Ellen who, together with her clothes, has lost the veneer of 
civilization often seems brutish and unrestrained in her haste to devour 
whatever food she can lay hands on. Her hardihood when snatching food 
from her masters or her ecstasy when she devours snakeflesh remind us of 

are less than chaff in a breeze’ , 8 

Ellen’s culminating experience in the bush is her participation in rites 
of cannibalism. This, as the narrator insists, satisfies both her physical 
and her spiritual hunger, a spiritual hunger which she felt long before her 
stay with the aborigines. It is a little surprising that the novel should have 
been approved of because it supposedly resists the mystical trend to be 

also a climax in the novel, is obviously given a mystical significance, 
union achieved is crucial in White’s exploration of the possible cross- 
Ironically, cannibalism is first mentioned in the novel not in connec- 
the rationalist, who thinks that the dead steward on the boat ‘had he not 










Nadia Answers the Call 









Hit ii HltHiill Ilf!! ?! I 





or to the right? A tug on the handle. Another tug. It rattles. The steps 
measure their way unhurriedly back down the stairs. Nadia faces the 
wall. She can hear the rustling of the leaves on the bushes outside her 
window. She knows there’s no breeze. She doesn’t want to see a face 
peering in at her. But how could it? The bedroom is on poles. It’s nine 


the veranda perhaps. And another. And another. There’s a barely 
perceptible tremor running along the floor up the legs of the big brass 
bedstead, shaking Nadia’s body with the finest and most exquisitely 
delicate earthquake, so delicate that she is not quite sure whether it’s 

sounds of splintering screeching wood. 

Nadia, quivering with fright, is 

She hears a distinctly metallic ring, very close to her, not far from the 

against the inside of her ribs seems to be trying to escape from the 
nightmare reality in which it is helplessly locked. The whole house is 
shaking, and a mad chorus of mingled thuds, screeches and creaks, 

them even though she now curls into a ball underneath the covers, 
stuffing the edges of the quilt in her ears. 

‘I must get a grip on myself, she 
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From Animism to 
Expressionism in the Early 
James K. Baxter 






I of 



It is 
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The Letter, Bells, Creeping Boys 








Gypsies, City Streets: 

Four New Zealand Poets on the 
Road 








This ‘type’ has a solid pedigree; a considerable number of contemporary 
practitioners are campus-located or patronized, including C. K. Stead, 
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Vincent O’Sullivan, Kendrick Smithyman, M. K. Joseph, Mike Doyle, 
and others from the Oxford/Auckland University Press stable. Nor is this 
‘generation’ of academic poets wholly separate by age from the gener¬ 
ation of Hunt and McCormick. Hunt and Olds, like Mike Morrissey 
(Make Love in All the Rooms, Dunedin, Caveman Press, 1978) and other 

Fellow, Otago University, 1977, 78). McCormick is right, however, to 
point up the pitfalls of achieving ‘genius in technique’, in terms of the 
poet’s relationship to a wide public base. Transcending Smithyman’s 
delineations of Auckland versus Wellington poetry at an earlier period (A 
Way of Saying: A Study of New Zealand Poetry, Auckland, Collins, 1965), the 
‘academic’ poet — like Smithyman at Auckland, or Bill Manhire in the 
south — is drier, trickier, more hung up on its recognition that it plays 
with concepts. Smithyman observed that academic poetry (the poetry of 
academics, or fostered in the atmosphere of analytics, contemplation) 

The very language is guarded, to weigh ‘those staple excitements ... 
which tend to be sentient’. McCormick considers the other side of the 
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The elegiac possibility of much of McCormick’s earlier collection 
(Gypsies , with Jon Benson, Piano Publishing, Gisborne, n.d.) is suggested 
again in Naked and Nameless , in poems like ‘The Declining Passions of 



The sadness or nostalgia is linked more with love in the later collection 
however. Where Gypsies struck some strident, even eldritch notes with 
poems treating with disappointment (‘You Never Know’ works uneasily 
through some bitter cliches dealing with bourgeois life and is fairly unre¬ 
cooler hesitation, rather than the disillusion with realities that tinged the 
first collection. The ‘public’ works in Gypsies in particular sound echoes of 
the Baxter of Ode to Auckland(1972) or of the unrebated satires in The Holy 
Life and Death of Concrete Grady (Ed. J.E. Weir, Wellington, Oxford U.P., 
1976), works like ‘Ballade of a Happy Bureaucrat’ or ‘Spring Song of a 
Civil Servant’. McCormick recounts, in ‘The Mall Christmas’, the 


This directness is gravitated 
poem might make tolerable ] 
dimension of the analysis, or the reli 
and the profane. More successful an 
relative poems in the Thunderclouc 


nt pieces is abated by so 


An introductory note to McCormick’s poems in Gypsies acknowledges 
Sam Hunt’s ‘older poet’ status. Calling his works ‘Roadsongs’ after 
Hunt’s usage (in his 1973 volume South Into Winter, Wellington, Alister 
Taylor) McCormick notes ‘Road is of symbolic importance to this mobile 
has no pretensions about it’. If the poems of Gypsies 


sort of resignation to the lir 

Sam Hunt’s considerable opus since Bracken Country (Wellington, 
Glenbervie Press, 1971) includes two collections that play with the notion 
of the road (South Into Winter, and Time to Ride, Waiura, Alister Taylor, 

alcohol, Bottle Creek (Waiura, Alister Taylor, 1972) and Drunkard’s Garden 
(Wellington, Hampson Hunt, 1977). Hunt’s lyrical capabilities have 
been remarked on in the early seventies, by Peter Crisp (Review of South 
Into Winter, Landfall 109, March 1974, pp. 74-9) and Trevor Reeves 
(‘Recent New Zealand Writing’, Ariel, Vol. 5, No. 3, July 1974, pp. 30- 
1), among others. Crisp points to Hunt’s simplicity, or economy of style 

afterthought and metaphor off it’ (p. 77). Reeves observes in his brief 


Hunt’s early poems suggests that it is predominantly imagistic, or that it 
works best where sensory triggers engage the reader in the trip (as Reeves 
observes, Hunt is ‘probably New Zealand’s first genuine » roving poet«’, 
p. 30). And in fact, much of Hunt’s verse is reportage from the seen (and 
scene). What he tells us of himself is in fact inferential much of the time, 

that order)’ as Reeves suggests (with the occasional dog thrown in, or a 
word on pollution). Hunt’s love-poems (concerning booze or women, or 

Romantic escape as much as bemused toying and dissipation. The dissol- 

commentary. Reeves takes exception also to Hunt’s general philo¬ 
sophical ‘lightness’, comparing him to James K. Baxter, and this appears 
inappropriate, given the ostensible mythopoetizing tendency of the 
‘legendary Jim’ and the more elusive trobar clar of the contemporary 

the way that much of Baxter’s self-created v 


suggest. 

In a sense, Hunt's economy derives from the transience of ‘roving*; 
the poems are mimetic to the extent that they record brief encounters, 
and become ‘moving’ pieces themselves. The metaphor of travel works 
throughout Hunt’s work, to suggest an overall sense of nostalgia for 


‘Four Cobweb Poems’, South Into Winter 2) is destroyed by a visiting girl 
‘spinning faster than a cobwebbed fly’, and the tenuous relationship of 

flippant tone of the poem (‘So this, friends, this is the last bright cobweb 


suggest intensity of watching (‘Smash (for Meg)’ in Book Four of Bottle 
Creek, for instance) or reflection (‘Herons, Ma, Bright Spinnakers’ from 
Time to Ride, p. 34, a vision of death, ‘My mother, crying as she dies’). 
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, P- 12) 




The gaucheries derive chiefly from the experimenting with other people’s 

Epilogue’ constructs a contemporary Last Supper of sandwich, fruit and 
bread and water, and dissipates its clarity. ‘Harbours’ compares a lady to 
a harbour, and ultimately treads an almost embarrassingly hackneyed 



In direct contrast to McCormick and Hunt, particularly McCormick’s 
later work, Benson’s lyrics are banal and contrived. A sense of personal 
disaster pervades ‘Execution’ and ‘Another Loser Leaves Town’, where 
the travel image is epitomized in the decision to quit and move on. The 
dramatic attempt to impose some direction upon things in poetry 
patently fails, and the option to quit becomes another piece of the grand- 

Arthur Baysting commenced a review of Peter Olds’s first volume, 
Lady Moss Revived (Dunedin, Caveman, 1972) with the disparaging 

poet’ ( Landfall , 108, December 1973, p. 357). Baysting allowed that 
poems are bursting with vitality’ {op. cil.). The image Olds presented was 

together with ‘pill bottles, probation officers and paranoia’. Literary style 
recalled Ginsberg for Baysting, notably in a poem called ‘In Auckland’, 

For all that, Olds’s talent is a persistent one. Almost as prolific as Sam 
Hunt, his contemporary, Olds has produced subsequently 4 VS Poems 
(1972), The Snow & the Glass Window (1973), Freeway (1974) and Doctor's 
Rock{ 1976), all from Caveman Press, Dunedin. And the themes are con¬ 
sistent throughout this period — poems concerning the hidden structures 
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ROSEMARY COLMER 


The Human and the Divine: 
Fragments and Why Are We So 
Blest? 

Armah’s second and third novels, Fragments' and Why Are We So 



Fragments picks up many of the ideas of The Beautyful Ones, and 
some of the images in which these ideas are expressed are the same. 6 As in 

desire, and again his refusal seems to make him abnormal in the eyes of 
others and even to himself. In the second novel. Fragments, Baako’s 

between his own expectations and those of his family. 














i make the futile gesture is better 


In Why Are We So Blest? the United States, now not simply a ghostly 

hero gain the vision which enables him to choose to cross back again and 
rejoin the wretched. Whether, having separated himself from his people, 

intellectual in Africa, the man who has joined the blest but attempts to 

Modin Dofu, who realizes that the West is destroying him and returns to 
Africa in search of an opportunity to make a revolutionary commitment 

love, and finally when Modin is sexually tortured and left to die in the 

regain his sense of identity with the people by involvement in the Con 
gherian' revolution and failed. 

and Damned, on those who are moving between them. 

placent newspaper editorial written for the Fourth of July and entitled 

being among the blest (pp. 98-9). The terms in which the editorial is 
couched have a bearing on the metaphor which Modin has already been 

people, but which denies him their companionship. The editorial 
extends this metaphor to apply to the separation between the sacred and 

having crossed from the profane world to the sacred one. 





i 
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JAMES WIELAND 


'Making light of the process': 
Nissim Ezekiel's poetic fictions 

more radically fictive/lt is as though to make sense of his world, he has 

finer, fitted to the primary tendencies of our nature’. But these fictions, 
the suggestion of infinite variations and of no one ‘truth’, enter Ezekiel's 

place his world and to see himself ‘No longer unresolved / But definite as 
morning’ (‘Something to Pursue’, ATC, p. 14). And even when he recog- 

alarms him (‘What Frightens Me... ’, Third). 

In his early poetry, up to and including much of The Unfinished Man, 
there is a strangely felt tension between the logical workings of the reason 

equitable balance ‘Between the elan of desire / And the rational facul- 

part of the poetry of the sixties and later, is to be seen not as an arrival 
but as a way of proceeding. And while the doubt and ambivalence of the 
early poetry constitute elements of his later knowledge, his poetry, 
through variations, repetitions, and the increasingly open-ended nature 
of his vision, becomes a record of the growth of a mind acquiring a more 
complex and inclusive knowledge. So that, when he speaks now of giving 

now seeks to name the essence of things and, after the fashion of Wallace 

Ezekiel’s most recent work is a poetry of process and growth blending 

hard-headed awareness of the need to confront the present. Such a view 
of poetry prompts significant formal changes, but it does not lead to 



growing knowledge which ca 


ring of the poetry. His thought is anchored in reality; 

emptied. His appeal is for a 


eye’ ( Subject of Chanj 


e he is not imprisoned by 
Is smaller than this open 
he says in his review of 


re false and stultifying ... (causing) the insensitive contradiction 
belief and way of life’ (p. 202), and by facing change, the fluent- 
f knowledge, and the need to live the everlasting now of the ‘vital 


at he makes his poetry. 1 


ig that experience from 
he principal difference 

is everything' (‘Something to Pursue ), and, looking forward to 
endedness of his later work, he calls on the reader for a kind of 
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Agha Shahid AH' 


THE SNOW KALI 
Once again, 


i^her right hand 






Her veins break like ice. 

‘Only your blood,’ she whispers, 

O goddess 


paled below fahrenheit: I lift 
the sword. Something zero 
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BIRTHDAY POEM 



Hi 


resurrecting the dead 
who’ve multiplied like the poor, 

whose last space my grandfather occupied 

he played Chopin and monsoon-ragas 
a sapphire needle of rain. 


But I flipped the rain, 

I slowed the earth down to 
33 rpm, 

and he cursed the altered definitions of Time 
— in Persian, in Urdu, in mouthfuls of Shakespeare. 



DICK HARRISON 


The Imperial Heritage in 
Canadian Prairie Fiction 
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natural world with the help of hit Ontario grandmother 












Ill 




tensions of the action develop. Wiebe's rejection of the American 
westering ideal and the Canadian colonial tradition is deepened by the 

restless seeking through space of western European culture. The Indian’s 
ritual circular movement is a negation of that and an assertion that 

Robert Kroetsch might at first seem un-Canadian in his preoccupation 
with space. His narratives are frequently built around journeys or quests 

finding a fictional form appropriate to the experience of the prairie 
West, and his use of journey motifs is usually ironic. The novel which 

realist novel which has not had the critical attention it deserves. Its hero, 
Jeremy Sadness, is a graduate student from New York afflicted with an 

he knows he should be up writing his dissertation. He also has the classic 
American faith in the regenerative power of the West. Like the tradi- 

which will restore his fragmented psyche, his ego. and his freedom. In 
the West a man can be reborn into a new individuality, like Jeremy's 

himself off as an Indian. When Jeremy is sent to Alberta for a job inter 
view, he begins to imitate his idol, to *go Indian' in a sequence of surreal- 

the wrong fictional West. First, instead of a new individuality, Jeremy 

of his story, refers to ‘the consequences of the northern prairies to human 
definition; the diffusion of personality into a complex of possibilities 


K a peculiarly intimate light upon it. It has the effect of 




oil 













Robert Kroetsch 



Yes, I was interested in different mythologies, if you will, a 

I think nationalism is a very significant factor in our lives at this point. 
But I think that it’s how you deal with it that matters. Robin Mathews is 


Yes, I chink that's one of the very basic dichotomies in Canadian life and 
fiction. It’s that terrible tension between community and self. In 
American culture often the individual comes out as being ultimately 

of a draw, in the sense that one is just about as important as the other. 


Well, that’s what.we’re busy looking for. I believe it comes back finally to 
storytelling and what stories we tell and re tell in a culture. Every telling 
demands another telling, there gets to be a web, a connected group of 
stories, and you look for patterns inside that. I certainly wouldn’t want to 

turn out to be every bit as important. 


There's something else that I’ve been wondering about: we get all these 
terms thrown around, tike ‘survival' and ‘garrison mentality’; isn't that 
kind of fixed definition ultimately an improper thing to use in connec¬ 
tion with something that is essentially dynamic? 


Exactly. And you see, that’s why I think that new cities like Saskatoon 
and Calgary are exciting and important. In a sense those cities are texts 
that you can read, and often it’s this whole disregard for the past, the 
sense of a kind of wild optimism, a sense of vulgarity, a sense of self- 
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Could you say something about that? 



a little bit on that. I think the tall tale is 

e. The giant of the past is related to the great hunter of the 


So the tall tale, you could say, is one of the tools that you employ in order 
with that?^ f y 






be broken up while you’re using it. 


poetry is called The Ledger, and another one is Seed Catalogue. Could 


Sure. You know, I’m very much interested in that ‘back to basics’ thing 
you talk about. Again, where do we begin from? Obviously one of the 
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open to a larger 
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lot. Or, across, or. In the grass. Not 
Eaton’s, Eden. Or the other side/of 
(Rattlesnake Coulee) Medicine Hat. 

to wolf: the wolf-month, January. Don’t cry. To 

keep the/from the door. Or in sheep’s 

jaw touching earth, the other, heaven. 
Don’t wolf your food. Please. 


CALGARY LOVER 


I touch the trigger 

The petals take flight at the whispered 


of outraged women 

: by growing pineapples 
in Pincher Creek 
: by hanging a black cape 

. by sleeping in a highrise 


allow 




CALGARY MORNING 


but that was before I was born. 



by floating across the city 
under a yellow balloon. 

By peeking into 


By talking to passing 

on my left hand. 

The children reach up 
to the start of the sun. 
They lift the earth 
beneath them. 


An Herbal Meditation with Bob 
Marley 
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Language is almost inevitably a barrier to the proper appreciation of 
Third World texts, and this state of affairs is aggravated when the 
language involved is a ‘deviant’ pidgin or creole variety of English. Jour¬ 
nalists Cathy McKnight and John Tobler typify the blinkered perspective 
employed when they assert in their book on Bob Marley that ‘reggae 
lyrics are all too often incomprehensible to the average listener ’. 4 If the 

The monolingual Englishman might as well claim that Borges is 

and vagaries of Jamaica Talk. The necessity of a purely Jamaican mode 
of English and the joy and anguish of struggling with language are often 

Me hear sey de Jamaican Union ob Teachers hab one agiment bout de 
English langwidge as it peak out yah. 

prapa. Me barn in English colony, so ah wha dem expect me fe peak but 
English; an me lub it to, specially de big wud dem. Some ob dem mos 
brok me jaw bone fe pronounce, an tek heaby consideration fe pell dem 
put ah letter . 5 

To explain Iself with writing upon paper. It is something special. You 
have to feel it. You see the word. You hear the sound. Not in agreement 

Talking a nuh good English. Is not good English. It is not good 
English. Dem claim say it haad fe undastan simple because dem waan yu 
fe be a black Englishman an chat like dem. Waan rob yu of culcha. 
Well who cyaan undastan get fuk. I cannot spell to fool Iself. 

‘Who cyaan undastan get fuk’ (Fuck you if you can’t understand) puts 
less Fine a point on it than the traditional Jamaican sentiment, ‘Who feels 



Bob Marley is no mere soap-box religious fanatic. He is indisputably 
the most widely-known and most influential Third World figure on the 
international scene. It was therefore fitting that Bob Marley and the 
Wailers were the special guests of Robert Mugabe at Zimbabwe’s inde¬ 
pendence celebrations. 

see and behold what happened at that special moment of time . We go all 
over the place, mahn, we play music, we was all over. Zimbabwe was like 
our home. We play two shows for a whole heap of people. Some of them 
didn’ even know what was happening, because it was nothing that was 

Them was ready for the music, especially the revolutionary musics. 


How are you doing that1 





Well, 




^ggae used to be a real rip-off business, people being cheated left. 
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Do you believe that you're being robbed internationally? 

Oh, mahn, from I am here in Babylon, I have been robbed, robbed of 

couldn’t rob is your soul, ’cause that was there always, but when you 
come to robbery, mahn, let’s not talk about robbery because ‘Old 
pirates, yes, they rob I, sold I to the merchant ships’. You remember 
that? 

twenty years; are you still being robbed? 

mahn. A robber can stick you up and take it. If the message get through 
to the people, I am not robbed. If the message don’t get through, we’ve 
been robbed. 

Your reward is that the message gets through, even if somebody else gets 

Regardless how it hurt, the message is the most important thing. 
Somebody always get the money. Somebody ah get that piece of lead or 
that piece of silver and put it into that thing and stamp it with somebody 

the guy on it. If a man live with a woman for a long, long time, he start 
something that make it happen. What I’m saying is if you love money too 

You say you don't deal in politics, yet you wrote 'Smile Jamaica' and cam- 
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Just befor 


Aw, ohh, politicians have a way of putting themself in mysterious places, 

like a human being and the people might figure, ‘Oh, it’s friends’. We 
never defend politics, we are Rastas, mahn. Politics is made to fight 

You don’t think Rastas could use politics m Jamaica? 

politics. 


ONE WORLD GOVERNMENT, RASTAFARI That is where were 
about world conflicts, world happenings. That is the most important 
quarter that operate those damned things. 





‘There is Jerusalem’, ‘There is Ethiopia’. I mean, everything is real, God 
is real. God is not no spirit, mahn. (Laughs) 

How does Rasta fight back f 

heavier than fighting back. Most of the people who is fighting and killing 
off themselves, not one of them’s a Rastafari. All the people who’s 
suffering upon the earth, the majority of them, not one of them’s a 
Rastafari. Now we are telling the suffering masses of the world that their 
redemption is Rastafari and if them don’t deal with Rastafari, the 
suffering will never stop, because there is where the confusion come in, 
because the people don’t deal with Rastafari. There is always a war and 

them move with Rastafari, because Christ promised to mankind that 
when he returned, he would return in a new name. So Him always speak 
the truth, yet plenty people never believe that Him speak the truth, but 

come as Jesus Christ. Him come as Rastafari, through the lineage of King 
Solomon and King David as the King of Kings, Lord of Lords, the Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end. Everything is real, y’know, but 
we are not vex with man. We Rasta are not vex with mankind, we have 
great sympathy upon them, knowing that they did not get this teaching 
in school. So now that we know the truth that’s why God sent us out into 
the earth, to make every ears hear, because every man is doing his work 
and every man work is important ’cause whether it is a good work Rasta 
or whether it is a bad work Rasta, as long as it's a Rasta because Rasta 
itself is something so positive that no negativity can’t manifest around it. 
So if somebody even say something bad about Rasta, the people don’t 

If I had a message for the world, mahn, I would tell the world, ‘Don’t 
panic, it’s gonna happen’. 


(Laughs) Everybody know. I tell them, ‘Don’t panic. Don’t panic, 
people. It’s going to happen. Just hold tight’ 

And leave them to worry about what's going to happen? 

if you sit down and don’t unite yourself together, then all you will be is 




18 June 1980. 
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imaginative truth. 
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APROPOS OF JEAN RHYS 


Louis James, Jean Rhys. London: Longman (Critical Studies of 
Caribbean Writers), 1978. 74 pages. £3.50. 

Thomas F. Staley, Jean Rhys: A Critical Study. London: Macmillan, 1979, 
154 pages, £10; Austin: University of Texas Press, 1979, 140 pages, 
$11.95. 

Jean Rhys, Smile Please: An Unfinished Autobiography. London: Andre 
Deutsch, 1979, 173 pages, £4.95; New York: Harper & Row, 151 pages, 
$10.95. 
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